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necessary features” Xe Fconatdes in | 
selecting paints and varnishes —BUT— mg . . 
do not overlook the important matter of a 
lasting finish. To secure a satisfactory finish 
the quality of each preceding coat is as import- 
ant as the finishing coat. A. P. PAINTS assure 
a proper foundation and a lasting finish. | 


A. P. PAINTS A. P. FLATLAN (Flat Wall Finish) 
A. P. Products are a Standard of Perfection 


Atlas Paint Company, * Sziic’is.." 
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EDGERTONZA STUDY IN 
THE TUBOR /TYLE 


THE FREDERICK F BREW/TERE* 

RESIDENCE AT NEW HAVEN.CONN 

STEPHENSON ¢& WHEELER Arcuirecty 

By RICHARD H. DANA. JR 
THE PHOTOGRAPIL! BY JULIAN BUCKLEY &-JEWETT 

HE adaptability of Tu- that made the interior attractive, such as 
dor domestic architec- deep bay-windows, grouped windows 
ture to country houses with long, unbroken walls between for 
in America today has books and tapestries, proved to be ef- 
not often been advo-_ fective and interesting on the exterior 
cated in theory and also. The broken skyline of gables, tow- 
still less often estab- ers and chimney pots fitted in with the 
lished in fact. And _ irregularities of the trees and landscape, 
vet this is surprising and did not need the formal terraces and 
when we free our. gardening as transition to the informal 
minds from prejudice country-side such as the later Renais- 
and look at the char- sance found necessary. The adaptability 
acteristics and spirit of of the exterior to various materials made 
this Tudor stvle. Coming at the period the use of local peculiarities economical 
when the Englishman's fortified castle and interesting—whether rough stone, 
had gradually been transformed into his limestone, brick, half-timber, stucco, or 
country house, it is natural that we find terra-cotta. All these Tudor qualities of 
spe ‘ial emphasis on the new domestic, flexibility and livableness so suited the 
comfortable and cheerful features. The home-loving English people that they per- 
irrecular flexible rambling plan, spread- sisted on and on through the Renaissance 
ing out its unequal wings to winter’s sun period, in spite of the attempts of the 
aad summer’s breezes, was made for in- architects to force the formality of the 
side convenience and comfort and not for classic orders, and absolutely symmetri- 
the exterior effect. Yet the very features cal plans and elevations. So that, to- 
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day in England, though some of the new 
houses may be Renaissance in detail, they 
are almost always Tudor in spirit. What 
is more natural, then, that we in America, 
whose traditions are so largely English, 
and whose country life is more and more 
becoming like that in England, should 
find this Tudor style suitable to our 
needs? 

Our appreciation of this style, how- 
ever, is not yet general, owing largely 
to the following causes: We have failed 
to distinguish always the Tudor from 
the Victorian Gothic; and, in our horror 
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THE GATE LODGE, RESIDENCE OF F. F. 


found at “Edgerton,” the new country 
house of F. F. Brewster, Esq., in the out 
skirts of New Haven, Conn.—placed in 
the midst of an exceptionally lovely place 
of about twenty-five acres—it seems 1 

belong to the grounds and to be a part 
of them. The natural wish for privacy 
is satisfied by enclosing this whole plac« 
with a ten-foot wall. This is not at all 
as formal or unfriendly as it might sound, 
owing partly to the varying colors of th 
native trap rock, and to the massive piers 
that break the long stretches, but chiefly 
to the large, handsome trees overhanging 
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BREWSTER, ESQ., NEW HAVEN, CONN 


Stephenson & Wheeler, Architects. 


of the battlemented Hudson River Cas- 
tles, have turned for refuge to the for- 
mality of the Renaissance styles, espe- 
cially the popular stucco villas or colonial 
homesteads. This formality has still fur- 
ther been emphasized by the academic 
training of the architects at the Beaux- 
Arts, in Rome, and in the schools in this 
country. But is this classic spirit what 
the country dwellers themselves really 
want in their homes? Is not the Tudor 
informality just beginning to be appre- 
ciated and accomplished among us? 

One of the most pleasingly convincing 
proofs of the appropriateness of this 
English style to American soil is to be 


it at frequent intervals. At one corner 
of this wall under tall pines and hemlocks 
is the gateway with its tall Jacobean posts 
and simple massive iron gates; and, just 
inside, the gate-lodge with its stone ga- 
bles, slate roofs and cozy mullioned win 
dows. The sweep of the lawns, broken 
with handsome groups of white pines, 
oaks and chestnuts, is divided by a cu 
ing hollow which is spanned by a deco 
rative stone foot bridge. The broad, 
curving driveway ascends gradually 
the house, which stands on high ground, 
half hidden by unusually large trees 
The house, on first view, appears mre 
like a village than a single house, so 
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varied and extensive 
among these old trees. 


are its ramblings 
Its animated sky- 
line of gables and high chimneys varies 
in height from the massive three-story 
tower near the centre to a long, low gar 
den porch at one end. The 
vary in size and grouping 


openings 
from broad 
arched windows, generous bays and ori- 


els, to tiny single windows in some mas- 
sive wall. The color and materials vary 
from the local trap rock of the big tower 
and certain wings, to the half-timber of 
other wings and the plain cream-colored 
stucco of the service wing. The 
of heavy rough gray-green slate and the 
concrete stone of the porches, mullions 
and chimney pots complete the exterior 
color scheme, unusually varied and yet 
quiet and harmonious. In front of the 
main entrance is a broad terrace with 
large fountain. The entrance itself is in 
the form of a low vestibule porch pro- 
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jecting out to the curve of the drive, and 
appears attractively small and intimate 
in comparison with the high tower of the 
building behind it. 

The plan in general is irregular and 
rambling, with the greatest length run 
ning north and south, and a long service 
wing at right angles from the northwest 
corner. Off of this general mass are 
smaller wings as the requirements de 
manded. Most of the rooms on the first 
floor are unusually large, but so fur 
nished as to seem informal and livable. 
Contrasting with these are smaller rooms. 
conveniently tucked in between. The 
style is principally Tudor, with some Eliz 
abethian and Jacobean details, and even 
two rooms frankly Georgian. The color 
schemes are almost too varied from one 
room to another—but the rooms are so 
separated from each other that this is not 
unpleasant. 
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WINDOWS IN THE GREAT HALL, RESIDENCE OF 
F. F. BREWSTER, ESQ., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
STEPHENSON & WHEELER, ARCHITECTS. 
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The entrance leads directly into the 
Great Hall—not the typical mediaeval 
Great Hall, yet large enough, with a 
length of 51 feet and a width of 35 feet, 
to deserve that characteristic name. The 
dignified and proportionate height of 18 
feet is gained by lowering the floor of 
this part of the house several steps; this 
enhances the effect of the first floor vis 
tas, without hampering the second floor 
levels. The first impression of spacious 
ness is soon followed by a sense of mas- 
siveness, caused by several very broad 
arches in thick stone walls and_ sturdy 
ceiling beams. This is again followed by 
a feeling of soft, mellow colors, no for- 
mal scheme, but a free mixture of various 
colors; the restful surfaces of the warm 
gray stone walls, and the placid floor of 


Hauteville marble contrasting with the 


large rug of blues and greens, and the 
golden-red teakwood ceiling and beams. 
The livable quality of this room, remark- 
able for its size, is increased by the com- 
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le character and grouping of 
furniture—wing chairs and 
greens, browns and quaint chintzes, a1 


LOrwa 


sofas 


refectory and gate-legged tables in dark 


oak. The large twelve-light mullion 
windows looking out onto the terrace a! 
decorated in the upper lights with sm 
leaded medallions, and softened at tl 
sides with rich green hangings. Tw 
striking vistas are obtained 
by the generous fireplace—one looking 
the broad stone stairs flooded with leg 
from the landing window—the otl 
looking through the vaulted palm galle: 

This gallery, though merely a passa; 


one 


as 


to rooms beyond, is interesting in itsell ; 
the gray stone walls and ribbed vaultin 


are set off by the smart black and whi 
squares of the marble floor, covered 


intervals with red and blue rugs. ne 


side is entirely windows which are fill 
with palms in green pots. The mig 


lighting is by alabaster bowls that hang 


at intervals in the vaulting. At the fu 
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ther end is a staircase hall with a richly 
carved teakwood staircase in the manner 
of Hatheld House. 

Beyond this at the north end of the 
house is the large dining room, which is 
frankly an evening and winter room, The 


valls are panelled for two-thirds their 
height in dark brown Phillipino walnut, 
richly carved The upper part of the 
alls, the window curtains and the rug 


re warm = crimson. 


Phis dark color 
heme is relieved by 


the cream-white ot 
he Caen-stone fireplace,marble torcheres, 
the alabaster lamps, and by the ribbed 
aster ceiling, which is taken in a modi- 
ed form from the ceiling of the long gal- 
ery of Knole House, Kent. t one side 
a commodious serving alcove with a 
ng built-in sideboard and two 
nto the butler’s pantry. 

\nother large room is the library, at 
the extreme southern end of the house, 
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entered by only one door, and therefore 
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remarkably aloof and restful. Two al- 
cove bays let in the east and west sun 
respectively and emphasize the charming 
views in both directions. These make 
the room T-shaped, an informal change 
from the usual rectangular form. The 
walls are in two shades of brown: the 
lower part of light natural teakwood, the 
upper part of dark red-brown stamped 
leather. The hangings and furniture are 
of a soft green, the ribbed plaster ceil- 
ing and Caen-stone fireplace giving the 
lighter notes. Casement windows give on 
to the long garden porch, which ex- 
tends boldly out into the ground at right 
angles to the house, in the form of an 
arched cloister ending in an octagonal 
part; the whole enclosed in glass in win- 
ter and filled with flowers. 


The reception room and breakfast 


room are both Georgian in decoration, 
with white panelled avalls and cheerful 


The 


color schemes of yellow and blues. 





282 THE 
formal drawing room in a transitional 
style with gray woodwork and grayish 
pink walls is the least successful room in 
the house. 

The office or den is a 
room with a gilded ceiling and an in- 
teresting series of paintings of birds in 
light blues and greens, contrasting pleas- 
antly with the soft red-brown teakwood 
panelling below them. An unusual fea- 
ture is the placing of the billiard room 
on the top floor of the tower, where it 
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enjoys good views and special privacy. 

Taking the house all in all, we cannot 
but feel that this Tudor style has not only 
saved it from inappropriate formality 
and monotony, but also given a refresh- 
ing domestic quality so rare in a house 
of this size. And finally we are forced 
to suspect that such satisfying effects 
could only be the result of an unusual 
devotion and cooperation on the part of 
the client, architect, decorator and 
builder. 
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TEAKWOOD SCREEN, FIRST FLOOR HALL, RESIDENCE OF F. F. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Stephenson & Wheeler, Architects. 
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THE RECEPTION ROOM, RESIDENCI 
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THE MORNING ROOM, RESIDENCE OF F. | 
BREWSTER, ESQ., NEW HAVEN, CONN 
STEPHENSON & WHEELER, ARCHITECTS. 




















MANTEL IN DINING ROOM, RESIDENCI] 
NSTER, ESOQ., NEW HAVEN, C' 
STEPHENSON & WHEELER, ARCHITI 





ENTRANCE VESTIBULE, RESIDENCE OF 
F. F. BREWSTER, ESQ.. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
STEPHENSON & WHEELER, ARCHITECTS. 
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MAY safely be said 

that we have become 

so accustomed to tol- 

erating (and even ap- 

preciating) architec- 

ture which is of aver- 

age merit, simply be- 

cause it is not below 

average, that we have 

not set high enough 

standards for really 

igh attainments. This is especially true 
the lay criticism of country house 
rk. To say that a house is “not bad” 
its design has, unfortunately, become 


almost synonymous with saying that it 


Ss PO rd. 
Chis is not necessarily because the lay 
hserver, or even the more trained critic, 
es not appreciate good work, or would 


not welcome it, but rather because there 
is so much country house design of a 
character militantly offensive to good 
taste that the relief in beholding a house 
of even passable merit is so marked that 
the ideal is lost sight of, and the average 
type is accepted. 

It should therefore form occasion not 
only for pleasant comment, but high com- 
mendation when an architect conceives 
and executes a country house which is 
an expression of individuality, good taste 
and architectural fitness, embodying as 
well those rather intangible qualities of 
domesticity which are most to be desired 
in a house of this type. 

In the Ek. W. Russell house at Green- 
wich, in Connecticut, Mr. Newman, the 
architect, has achieved an expression of 
the best that is in English domestic archi- 
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FROM A PEN DRAWING 
tecture to a degree of unusual success 
and merit in this country. One reason for 
this is that the architect was not experi- 
menting—he was working with a very 
definite idea, and that he had accurately 
and minutely visualized the house is 
proved by the remarkable similarity be- 
tween the executed work and the pre- 
liminary sketch. This circumstance has 
two-fold significance—Mr. Newman not 
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Cotrraae-NoretwHrioce 


BY FRANK E, NEWMAN. 

only knew exactly what he intended t 
do before the ground was broken, and 
as the photographs testify, proceeded t 
do it without any material deviation fron 
his first conception. 

The style which he followed is that 
of the stone cottage known as the “Cots 
wold House,” characteristic of the shee} 
raising district of England lying betwee: 
the rivers Severn and Thames. Th 
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RESIDENCE OF E. W. 
Frank E. 


type is admirably shown in Mr. New- 
man’s pen sketch accompanying this arti- 
cle. 

The walls of the Russell house are 
built of the stone taken from the old 
walls about the property, and the use of 
this material shows the admirable results 
that can be obtained by using material 
indigenous to the locality. 

The eaves and vergeboards are rough 
hewn and stained a weather brown color, 

the shingles are coursed unevenly 
and stained a similar color, giving the 
house an aspect of mellow age. It seems, 
by reason of the care and ingenuity 
exercised in these and like details, as 
though it might well be as old as the 
riarchal tree which towers behind it. 
rom the most superficial viewpoint 
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one must appreciate the low, rambling 
roof line and the impression which the 
whole house creates of belonging where 
it stands. In this quality of local ap- 
propriateness alone it immediately sur- 
passes most American country houses— 
the greater number of which would ap- 
pear to belong as well in one place as in 
another, if, indeed, they may be said to 
belong anywhere. 

A further appreciation of the exterior 
aspect of the house will be occasioned by 
a study of the plan, which will reveal 
the fact that the contour of the house is 
a frank and unaffected expression of its 
interior arrangements. 

At one end is an ample sun porch, ap- 
propriately furnished with willow chairs, 
and a few rugs laid on brick. This gives 





Plan. 
ESQO., GREENWICH, 
Architect, 


CONN. 
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298 THE 
into a splendidly large living room, and 
the rough honesty of the exterior con- 
struction finds its counterpart here in the 
heavy, hand-hewn beams of the ceiling. 
Here is not a flimsy imitation, contrived 
out of thin boards and glue, feebly pre- 
tending to support the floor above, but a 
piece of heavy framing sturdily doing its 
work without pretense or apology. A 
long bank of books—the best furniture 
known—fills the space between the two 
French windows to the porch, and an- 
other wall is dominated by a generously 
proportioned fireplace, designed to take 
four-foot sticks, and suggestive of crisp 
fall or cold winter nights, which the 
sturdy stone walls of this house should 
well withstand. 

From this great low-ceiled living room 
opens into the dining room, with the 
kitchen, servants’ dining room and laun- 
dry beyond. The extreme end of the 
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house is occupied by the garage, with a 
shop and tool shed. The garage opens 
to the rear of the house, and is taken in 
by the ample roof of the main house. 
Certainly here is an apt and ingenious 
device which should afford suggestion of 
other applications. 

In the floor all possible ad- 
vantage is taken of the long, rambling 
plan to effect an interesting and _ practi- 
cal arrangement. 

In all, would 
say that here is a 
proaches or regrets—one of which owner 
and architect must well be proud, in 
that the one has a dwelling which will 
endure to posterity and become a place 
of warm and intimate association, and 
the other has sincerely created an Ameri 
can country house on American soil 
with all the subtle picturesque charm 
that English ideals can afford. 


second 


one reckon it safe to 


house without re 


THE SUN PARLOR—RESIDENCE OF E. W. RUSSELL, ESQ., GREENWICH, CONN, 
Frank E. Newman, Architect. 
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ENTRANCE, COUNTRY HOUSE AT GREAT NECK, 
Wilson Eyre & MclIlvaine, Architects. 
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THE GARDEN FRONT, COUNTRY HOUSE AT GREAT NECK, 
Wilson Eyre & McIlvaine, Architects. 








AN exponent of the 
picturesque in country 
house architecture, 
Wilson Eyre is far 
too well known to 


Ce 4 ( a \ ey need introduction here, 

SrTH ~- —aatel wy Agra, even to the lay reader. 

a hE a Gor * It cannot fail to be 

oe Dir geesroox interesting, however, 

c Nor toorele, to make a few notes 

on certain details of a 

house at Great Neck, 

on Long Island—a house in which the 

details as well as the general charac- 

teristics contribute to that quality of the 

picturesque so generally lacking in most 
domestic architecture in this country. 

The original house was built on a plot 

of some eight or ten acres, with gardens 

extending down to the shores of Little 

Neck Bay. The exterior scheme con- 

sisted of a dark, rough brick founda- 

tion carried to the window sill height, 

with stucco walls above. 
Some years after the erection of this 
house the flanking wings were added, in- 














cluding the library with a porch and ad- 


THE GARDEN FRONT, COUNTRY HOUSE AT GREAT NECK, L., I. 
Wilson Eyre & MclIlvaine, Architects. 
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HOUSE AT GREAT NECK, L., I. 


Wilson Eyre & McIlvaine, Architects. 


ditional bedrooms at one end, and larger 
kitchen quarters, including maids’ rooms, 
at the other end. 


The walls of the addition are of ma- 
sonry, stuccoed with cream-colored stuc- 
co, the brick base-course being carried 
around at the existing level, with wide 
mortar joints. A timbered balcony opens 
from the second floor bedrooms. The 
chimneys are of brick, stuccoed, topping 
out with dark brick cap to match the 
base of the house, and finished with 
terra-cotta chimney pots of the same 
texture. 

The roof is covered with old “pan- 


tiles” of varying colors, ranging from 
light red to dark brown. These were 
removed from an old building in Eng 
land, and were brought over for use on 
this house. 

All the exterior trim, such as 
timbered posts, eaves, barge-boards 
brackets and the like of chestnut, stained 
and weathered, while the window sash 
are painted cream-colored, with gray 
green shutters. 

The planting about the house is not 
only interesting in itself, but worthy of 
study because of its success in enhanc 
ing the house. The trees lining the driv: 


wood 
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are Lombardy poplars, the hedges are 
California privet. The walls of the 
north, or approach side of the house 
are covered with English ivy, the south 
side, facing the garden, being covered 
with American ampolopsis. 

As in the case of all country house 
design, however, it is not the color 
scheme, or the materials, or the plan in 
themselves that produce a whole of such 
compelling charm as this house at Great 
Neck. Every element of the problem 
must be brought into co-relation and har- 
mony, and above all must be sympa- 
thetically studied in every small detail, 
yet with such a degree of solidity as to 
avoid any appearance of being over- 
studied. To this is due, in a large meas 
ure, that unique quality in Mr. Eyre’s 
work which enables one to recognize it 
at sight, and always with abiding 
pleasure. 
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RESIDENCE OF ARTHUR W. WOOD, ESQ., ARDSLEY, N. Y. 


Arthur T. Remick, Architect. 


THREE COTTAGES & 
A STUDIO 


RECENT WORK OF- 
ARTHUR T. REMICK 


BY 


ALWYN T. COVELL 


RCHITECTURAL design 
sometimes reminds 
one a little of the 

Biblical servants 
who were given the 
“talents,” the good ar- 
chitect being he who, 
like the “good and 
faithful servant,” has 
made much out of lit- 
tle—in other words, 
who has successfully designed a small 
house. 

For the small house is hedged about 
with countless limitations, and at every 
turn the architect is confronted by re- 
strictions either in the matter of size 
or of cost. That an architect can ably 
design a small house should by no means 
be taken to imply that he cannot, with 
equal, or even greater success, achieve 
a large house. Among those architects, 








however, who confine their efforts and 
attention almost entirely to large houses, 
[ have known many who shake their 
heads at the mere mention of “small 
house,” and say they would not be in 
any unseemly haste to try it. 

The reasons for this are by no means 
obscure. The painstaking care and study 
which must go into a really well-designed 
small house are not, unfortunately, paid 
for even at the maximum percentage of 
ten per cent. on the total cost. If an 
architect, or a plan-fabricator styling 
himself an architect, is willing to “tear 
off” plans without thought or study, 
without careful detailing and a good deal 
of abstract artistry applied to the whole 
undertaking, he can show a fair margin 
of profit even on a five or six thousand 
dollar house. 

With the conscientious architect, how- 
ever, it is very different. He knows in 
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the first place that if he takes the work 
he will, for the sake of his reputation, 
turn out a thoroughly creditable job, and 
will spend more care and time upon it 
than he will be paid for, considering, of 
course, the loss he will suffer as well in 
being distracted from larger and more re- 
munerative work. 

Therefore, it is fortunate not only for 
the “small house” reputation of the pro- 
fession, but for the chances of the home 
seeker as well that there are a few archi- 
tects who specialize in houses of moder- 
ate cost, and who produce really good 
work. few architects 
in this class, because there are very few 
(no matter how interested they may be 
in the small house as an architectural 
problem) who have the knack of making 
it pay. 

Among the small number of architects 
who have shown their ability in larger 
work, but who, fortunately for the home 
seeking public, have built up solid repu- 


tations as 


‘here are very 


designers of good moderate 
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cost houses, is Arthur T. Remick, from 
whose office there are shown here three 
cottages and studio. The studio is one 
of many buildings on a vast country 
estate, but is included here because it 
illustrates an unusually happy solution 
and treatment of the “house-on-a-hill” 
problem. 

Of the cottages, the residence for Mr. 
Wood at Ardsley is an unaffected mod 
ernized adaptation of the Dutch Colonial 
type, sane and pleasing inside and out. 

Mr. Remick generally contrives to make 
very large rooms in comparatively small 
houses. Thus the plans of Mr. Wood's 
house show a remarkably generous li\ 
ing room, which, taken with the _ hall 
(which is really part of it) occupies a 
little over half of the entire area of the 
first floor. Nor is the dining room by an 
means small—and the kitchen is large 
enough. With such a living room, how- 
ever, with windows on three sides, one 
could not complain of feeling constrained 
for room. 


THE LIVING ROOM, TOWARD DINING ROOM, RESIDENCE OF A. W. WOOD, ESQ., ARDSLEY, N. Y. 
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Arthur T. Remick, Architect. 
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THE LIVING ROOM, RESIDENCE OF ARTHUR W. WOOD, ESQ., ARDSLEY, N. Y. 


Arthur T. Remick, Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF ARTHUR W. WOOD, ESQ., ARDSLEY, N. Y. 
Arthur T. Remick, Architect. 
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Returning to the exterior, the archi- 
tect has succeeded in effecting a solid- 
looking house—there is nothing un- 
studied about it, and certainly there is an 
inviting air o1 domesticity in its appear- 
ance that would seem not to have been 
included in the specifications of many 
much larger and more pretentious 
houses. 

The residence for Mr. Don M. Parker 
is not remarkable at first glance, being 
very quiet and unassuming as to its ex- 
terior, but of astonishing ingenuity in 
plan. In a house by no means large, and 
in shape very nearly square, Mr. Remick 
has actually succeeded in giving an im- 
pression of the interesting, rambling plan 
of an English country house. 

The hall gives to the right into a 
fair sized living room, with beamed ceil- 
ing, and this, by reason of the skilful 
treatment of the ‘ingle-nook,” seems to 
wind around in an informal manner 
which the exterior aspect of the house 
would brand as almost impossible, and 
certainly quite unexpected. The secret 
is that, instead of a stupid clutter of 
doors (which only serve to remind us 
how small our rooms are) Mr. Remick 
has swept everything away, and, utilizing 
the full depth of the house, dextrously 
thrown dining room and living room into 
one, at the same time keeping them dis- 
tinctly separate. To appreciate the in- 
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genuity of this is to appreciate the dif- 
ference between a small house which is 
designed by an architect and one which 
is done from plans at so much per set, 
or culled from the pages of that type of 
deluding literature which I have heard 
aptly called “Homes in a Hurry.” 

The “Cottage in Westchester,” one of 
several on an estate, is another interest 
ing example of Mr. Remick’s version of 
the small house, and though the plan was 
devised to meet certain specific require 
ments, the exterior is thoroughly charm 
ing, and interesting in that the front and 
side elevations are so entirely different in 
the impression that they give. From th« 
front one fancies that the front is the 
long dimension of the house. From the 
side, however, one perceives that such is 
not the case, and that a long wing has 
been devised in such a manner as to play 
no part in the front elevation. 

A most interesting study is the pic 
turesque little studio building, placed on 
a steep hillside. Its treatment is full of 
suggestion, and its planning well repays 
a careful study of the grades as shown 
in the photographs, and the manner in 
which the building adjusts itself to these 
grades. 

It is a little hard to know which to 
call the “first floor.” As the plans in 
dicate, the entrance is on the up-hill side, 
which is attractively low-lying like a bun 
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IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y. 
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galow. 


Almost at the building the path 
of approach forks, and leads, to the left, 
directly into the recreation room and 


the more secluded work room. From the 
recreation room, in which there is an 
open fireplace, two balconies look down 


PARKER, 


Remick, 
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GARDI 
Architect 


ESQ., 


DON M. PARKER, ESQO., GARDEN CITY, L., I 
Remick, Architect. 


into the great two-story studio itself. -\ 
flight of stairs lead down to the lower 
floor. 

Returning to the park (shown in the 
plans), the right fork leads down a flight 
of stone steps, through a retaining wall, 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE LIVING ROOM, RESIDENCE OF 
GARDEN CITY, L. I. 
Arthur T. Remick, Architect. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF THE STUDIO 


to a terrace, which runs partly around 


three sides of the studio. At this ter- 
race level a door admits to the studio, 
an excellently interesting room for an 
informal interior of its kind. 

The character of the field stone work 
in this hillside studio is most successfully 
carried out. The mortar joints have been 
well raked, and the stones intelligently 
laid up, albeit by dint of rigorous and 
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A STUDIO IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N., Y. 
Arthur T. Remick, Architect. 


painstaking supervision of the masons by 
the architect. 

These few examples—three cottages 
and a studio—will certainly serve to illus- 
trate a statement made above, that it is 
indeed fortunate that there are a few 
architects who still interest themselves in 
the “small house” problem, and the illus 
tration should bear silent but potent testi 
mony as well to the regrettable fact of 
how seldom this sort of thing is done 
even nearly so well. 











SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF THE STUDIO 
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ti 2 hare et ‘ar .. 
FROM THE UP-HILL SIDE—STUDIO IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y. 
Arthur T. Remick, Architect. 





INTERIOR—-STUDIO IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, 
Arthur. T. Remick, Architect. 
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FROM THE DOWN-HILL SIDE—STUDIO IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y. 
Arthur T. Remick, Architect. 
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DETAIL OF THE TERRACE—STUDIO IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y. 
Arthur T. Remick, Architect. 
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INTERIOR—STUDIO IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y. 
Arthur T. Remick, Architect. 
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THE ENTRANCE—STUDIO IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y. 
Arthur T. Remick, Architect. 
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RESIDENCE OF JULES BREUCHAUD, ESQ., ULSTER CO., N. Y 
Myron S. Teller, Architect. 


A STUDY IN LOCAL 
ADAPTATION 


A NEW-OLD DUTCH COLONIAL 
FARM-HOU/SE IN THE CATSKILLS 


MYRON S. TELLER ‘ARCHITECT 
DAVID E.TARN. 


N INTERESTING country 
house to consider as 
an example of success 
in local adaptation is 
that of Jules Breu- 
chaud, Esq., Myron S. 
Teller, architect. This 
house is located in UI- 
ster County, New 
York, in the Catskills, 
at the foot of High 
Mountain, and over- 

looking the valley which will soon be in- 
undated with water for New York 
City’s new reservoir. 

lypical of the old Dutch farmhouses 
met with in Ulster County, the Breuchaud 
house is, in the main, a production of 
natural local resources. Certainly the 
style is eminently appropriate—one which 
undeniably belongs to the site, and this 
appropriateness is expressed in local ma- 
terials as well, making the whole rather 


an unusual example of American coun- 
try house design. 

There are marked qualities of sim- 
plicity, sincerity and directness in the 
manner in which there has been attained 
that most elusive yet most desirable of 
all qualities in a country house—the per- 
vading sense of domesticity. 

A few notes upon the design and con- 
struction of this clever adaptation cannot 
fail to possess marked interest. 

The stone in the walls of the main 
house, the terrace, and the foundations 
were taken from quarries and stone walls 
on the place, affording considerable range 
in the soft browns, greys, blues and 
greens resulting from variety of stones 
—the weathered faces of the field stones 
contrasting with the fresher quarry-seam 
faces, some of which sparkle with quartz. 
The pointing is in a light color lime and 
cement mortar, raked back of the face 
line of the stone work. The stones were 
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RESIDENCE OF JULES BREUCHAUD, ESO., ULSTER CO., 
Myron S. Teller, Architect. 
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DETAIL OF WING, RESIDENCE OF JULES BREUCHAUD, ESQ., ULSTER CO., N. Y. 
Myron S. Teller, Architect. 
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Myron S. Teller, Architect. 


selected with care, every effort being 
made to have the masons lay them with- 


out the usual squaring of ends and 
edges, the pointing following the general 
contour of each stone. 

It is interesting to note that the archi- 
tect has stopped the masonry at the heads 
of the windows in the peaks of the 
small gables, finishing them off with clap- 
boarding and therein faithfully follow- 


ing local precedent. The origin of this 
quaint structural detail in the local early 
Dutch houses lies probably in the saving 
of labor of cutting and fitting the stones 
in the small angle, as well as eliminating 
the weight of the stone over the win 
dow. In the main gable the stone has 
been carried to the peak, and the atti 
fan-light window arched in with rough 
stone. 
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DETAIL OF TERRACE, RESIDENCE OF JULES BREUCHAUD, ESQ., ULSTER CO., N. Y. 


Myron §. 


Some of the oak beams and _ lintels 
used in the house are from older build- 
ings, and have been hewn and dressed 
by hand, but most interesting of all de- 
tails is the hardware. 

It was the aim of both owner and 
rchitect to maintain the original sim- 
plicity of the early Dutch Colonial type 
s much as possible, and in as many de- 

uls, hence an extensive collection of old 

ind-wrought hardware in the possession 

f the architect formed a good working 

isis from which the latches, hinges and 

her metal work were copied, and ham- 
ered out by hand, as of old, at the local 
nithy. The hospitable old Dutch door, 
here you have opened the upper half 
ith the latch handle that always hung 
it, and then reached over to lift the 
tch of the half—these bits of 
irdware have their place in all the out- 
de doors, while the interiors have their 
primitive thumb-latch and sliding bolt. 


low cr 


Teller, 


Architect. 


The style of the earliest American car- 
penters was followed in many of these 
doors, which present their panelled sides 
to the main rooms and halls and their 
flush, or “button bead,” panels to the 


chambers and closets. Other doors in 


the service wing are made up simply of 


various widths of boards, 
battens nailed and clinched. 

The window frames and sills are fast- 
ened at the corners with oak pins, the 
sills being also of oak, with no stone 
used either for these or for the lintels 
The shutters for the main house are 
panelled on one side and flush on the 
back, pierced with a crescent in the top 
panel and fastened back to the wall with 
wrought iron “S” catches, driven into 
the stone wall. Others are fastened with 
a long wrought iron hook dropped into 
a staple driven into the face of the wall. 
The shutters of the frame wing are sim- 
ply made of boards, varying in width, 


with 


cross- 
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Myron S. Teller, Architect. 


with cross battens nailed and clinched. 
The house is approached from the 
southwest, through an entrance flanked 
with stone posts in a wall of masonry 
in keeping with the house. 

The general aspect of the house at 
once bespeaks comfort and a suggestion 
that it is a home as well as a house. 
The service wing is built at the end, 
and is of frame construction, with wide 
clapboarding, entirely in character with 
the old Dutch houses of the locality. In 
these early farmhouses it was often the 
custom to build such a wing at some time 
subsequent to the erection of the house 
itself, as the family prospered or en- 
larged. 

Although the general setting of the 
house seems a little lacking in trees, the 
small cedars, the fan-shaped lattices, the 
stepping stones, and the young shrubbery 
add their share of interest, and promise 
an adequate environment in the space of 
a few years. 

The entrance porch is sheltered be- 
tween the two stone gables, where the 


main roof sweeps low to cover and shel- 
ter the front door. Here the white cor- 
nice and turned wood columns afford an 
effective contrast with the darker stone, 
and emphasize the entrance. 

Entering the hall the visitor is greeted 
by simple and very livable home sur- 
roundings—the low, plastered ceiling and 
plain side walls, deep window recesses, 
with splayed and panelled jambs and 
wide oaken floor boards, their hardness 
and solidity denoted by the ripple left by 
the carpenter’s plane. 

The stair, with white turned balusters, 
capped with a smooth round hand rail, 
reaches down and ends in a spiral over 
the newel post at the foot. 

A wide door opens into the living 
room, where the massive ceiling beams 
are exposed, and the floor boards above 
form the ceiling. A broad casement fills 
one side of the room, and overlooks the 
valley of Ashokan. An interesting and 
cheerful fireplace constitutes itself more 
or less the keynote of the room—ample 
in proportion, to burn real logs of size, 
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BEDROOM, RESIDENCE OF JULES BREUCHAUD, ESQ., ULSTER CO., N. Y. 
Myron S. Teller, Architect. 


DINING ROOM, RESIDENCE OF JULES BREUCHAUD, ESQ., ULSTER CO., N. 
Myron S. Teller, Architect. 
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SECOND FLOOR STAIR HALL, RESIDENCE OF JULES BREUCHAUD, ESQ., ULSTER CO., N. Y. 





Myron S. Teller, Architect. 


and detailed with remarkable sympathy 
in the vein of early Dutch Colonial pro- 
totypes. 

A pleasant sense of space is felt on 
the first floor, and a sense of charming 
simplicity throughout the house. 

In the service wing there are ample 
store rooms, a pantry, a large kitchen 
and laundry, with modern conveniences, 
however, such as would have bewildered 
the housewife of an early Dutch settler. 
She would recognize, however, as quite 
familiar, the woodshed and the brick 
oven built in the side of the chimney, 
and of such proportions as to roast the 
pig at Yule tide. The maids’ rooms on 


the second floor are comfortable and 
airy, occupying the gable ends, and ac- 
cess is had to the main house on this 
floor through the spinning room, which 
serves as a passage. 

Certainly Mr. Teller is to be congratu- 
lated upon having achieved a unique ar- 
chitectural expression, and in designing 
an adaptation of a local type which rings 
true. In this, it is reasonably certain, 
he could not have attained such a happy 
success had he not been very studious 
in his attention to the subtlest details, 
and very sincere in his. love for the house 
he was building and the style in which he 
was building it. 
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BEDROOM, RESIDENCE OF JULES BREUCHAUD, ESQ., ULSTER CO., N. Y. 
Myron S. Teller, Architect. 








LIVING ROOM MANTEL, RESIDENCE OF JULES BREUCHAUD, ESQ., ULSTER CO., N. Y. 
Myron S. Teller, Architect. 
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A CHEST OF WHICH ALL THE IRON FITMENTS ARE ACTUAL EXAMPLES OF EARLY 
DUTCH COLONIAL HARDWARE. 


we 


sv EARLY AMERICAN 
HARDWARE 


AN INTERESTING COLLECTION 
OF DUTCH-COLONIAL EXAMPLES 


Dr.GEORGE W. NASH 


OWADAYS we are apt 
} to look upon a hinge 
as merely a butt upon 
which to hang a door 
and a door-handle as 
merely a door-knob, 
by which to open it, 
but our Dutch fore- 
fathers evidently act- 
ing on the principle 
that the useful could 
be combined with the 
ornamental, developed many quaint 
pieces of builder’s hardware, some of 
which may still be seen fitting appropri- 
ately the old time houses in which they 
are found. 

The old time hinges for heavy doors 
are all more or less modeled on the same 
type; a long flat bar of wrought iron, 
hanging on a thumb; the plainer hinges 
are merely pointed at the end, while oth- 
ers are hammered out into a circle near 
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the eye that fits over the thumb and at 
the end are shaped into a half moon or 
into an arrow like point. These hinges 
may be utilized nowadays simply as an 
ornament, especialiy on the plain doors 
of the Catskill country, as is seen in the 
Dutch door illustration; the eyes are cut 
off and the hinges then nailed on the out- 
side of the door; in this way they break 
up the exceeding plainness of the door 
itself, 

(Speaking of butts; a neighboring 
house has something unique in this line; 
this butt dates back many years, when 
the house was put in order. The divi- 
sion lines on the butt, instead of being 
horizontal, are made in a spiral, so that, 
when the door is opened, it swings up- 
ward thus raising it from the floor; 
when closed the door falls easily down 
into place with no difficulty.) 

The author has utilized these old 
hinges in making an “old” iron bound 
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OLD DUTCH STRAP HINGES. 


chest.. With the exception of the plates 
for the locks all the iron work on this 
chest is composed of old wrought iron 
hinges and door handles as may be eas- 
ily noticed .in the photograph. The 
woodwork has been treated with a thin 
coat of walnut stain, which gives it 
“that old-time appearance.” Visitors, 





AN OLD TYPE OF T-HINGE. 


on seeing it, frequently exclaim “Where 
did you get that old chest?” When the 
cover is raised, however, the tell-tale ap- 
pearance of modern lumber plainly 
shows the clever imitation. By the way, 
the nail heads showing in the picture are 
only dummies covering up good honest 
screws underneath. 

Shutter hinges vary; sometimes these 
hinges are merely plain straps with an 
eye at one end fitting over the thumb; 
sometimes they are like those mentioned 
above with a circle near the thumb and 
frequently an angular affair may be 
seen; these latter are very common in 
my own neighborhood. 
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The angle-shaped hinges are also seen 
on inside doors, with the arm placed over 
a panel in the door; often, however, we 
find simply a plainer pattern with no 
projecting arm as may_be seen in the il- 
lustration. The trouble with these in- 
side hinges is that, in the course of 
years, they will wear out, thus allowing 
the door to sag; this was corrected by 
the people of the early days, by sawing 
off a strip from the bottom of the door 
and nailing a similar strip, called a 
Dutchman, on the top. Of course, in 





OLD DUTCH DOOR HINGES. 


time, there had to be an end to this and 
butts were used to hang the doors, 

In order, however, to preserve this old 
time appearance, the author gathers up 
everywhere all such hinges, whole or 
broken, and uses them in connection with 
modern hinges or butts; by a little filing 
the flat surfaces are made to fit snug- 
ly up against the butts and then nailed 








THREE EARLY DUTCH SHUTTER HINGES. 
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TWO EXAMPLES OF EARLY DUTCH DOOR 
KNOCKERS OF HAND WROUGHT IRON. 








FOUR INTERESTING EXAMPLES OF INSIDE DOOR HINGE FROM EARLY -DUTCH 
COLONIAL FARM HOUSES. 
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AN OLD DUTCH DOOR, SHOWING HINGES, 
LATCHES AND BOLT. 


fast with old, blacksmith made nails; in 
this manner the old-time appearance is 
easily effected with a more durable 
hinge. 

As to door handles: for outer doors, 
the old Dutch builders made use of a 
combination knocker and handle that 
was extremely practical; the handle that 
lifted the latch could be used as a knock- 
er. A few of these are yet to be found. 
As seen from. the outside, it consists of 
an oval ring of wrought iron attached 
loosely at the top to a tongue coming 
through the door from the inside; at the 
bottom of this ring is a knob of iron, 
sometimes square, sometimes round, 
while sometimes it is merely a button at 
the back of the lower part of the ring, 
which striking against a plate, which 
may be square, round or heart-shaped, 
gives warning within of the caller at the 
door. On the inside of the door, the 
tongue from the outside ring is attached 
to a lever that controls the latch. With 
the Dutch half doors, the lower section 
has only the inside contrivance. These 
handles may also be seen on inside doors 
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only here there is no knocker arrange- 
ment, the ring being left plain and 
smooth. 

Then we have the thumb latches of 
various degrees of elaborateness, from 
the ornate affair on an outer door to 
that on the cellar door. ; 

A lift latch differs but little from a 
thumb latch; the tongue running through 
the door is very short just reaching the 
latch bar, leaving no room for grasping 
with the fingers; in order to lift the 
latch here, a button was placed on the 
latch bar or the end of the bar was bent 
around on itself, either contrivance thus 
giving an easy opportunity to raise the 
latch as wished. 

Another pattern of door latch is not 
so common but is occasionally seen; this 
latch would seem to be the original of 
the modern Arts and Crafts designs. The 
mechanism, controlled by a brass handle 
is easily understood. 

An interesting circumstance connected 
with the old Dutch hardware found 
here is that a gentleman from Holland, 
visiting this section some years ago, on 
noticing this hardware made the remark 
that patterns exactly like it may still be 
found in the older farm houses of Hol- 
land. 

Although not properly Dutch, four il- 
lustrations are introduced here for their 
quaintness. The wooden hinges from 
an old building in Pennsylvania need no 
comment. The old wrought iron knocker, 
also from Pennsylvania, speaks for itself. 
The oddly contrived door latch from the 
same place could be well reproduced in 
brass for a present day house. The 
unique bolt from Van Cortlandt Mu- 
seum, New York City, is certainly de- 
serving of mention here. This bolt or 
catch is made of brass and furnishes 
quite an ornament to the door; the mech- 
anism is simple; the upright rod slides 
up and down in its sockets; the side bar 
drops into a slot in this rod-and the door 
is fastened. 

Endeavor has been made to show only 
main types of hardware. The many 
modifications still to be seen hereabouts 
show the ingenuity and skill of the indi- 
vidual craftsman who developed his 
hardware at his own forge. 
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SEVEN EXAMPLES OF EARLY AMERICAN HARDWARE. 


(E) Is published (A) A Door Knocker from Pennsylvania. (B) An old 
by kind permis- Dutch Door Latch with brass handle. (C) Old Dutch Thumb- 
sion of the Coloni- Latch. (D) Pennsylvania Dutch Door Latch. (E) Old Dutch 
al Dames of New Door Bolt at the Van Cortlandt Museum. (F) Wooden 


York. Hinges, Pennsylvania. (G) Old Dutch Thumb-Latch. 
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TWO COTTAGES AT VILLA NOVA, PA. 
Aymar Embury II, Architect. 


A PAIR OF COTTAGES 


AT VILLA NOVA . PA. 
AYMAR EMBURY IL. 
ARCHITECT. 


T may be that exagger- 
ation is a _ national 
characteristic of this 
country — exaggera- 
tion in personal 
fortunes, in the cost 
of living, in general 
ostentation and in 
ideals at large. Cer- 
tainly this is true 
in phraseology. The 

term “villa” lost 

any meaning it might have had in this 
country when it became the character- 
ization of the multi-million dollar pal- 
aces of Newport. One estimable lady is 
recorded as speaking, in an ultra blasé 
manner, of her little pied-a-terre in the 
country, alluding to a house which must 
have cost a good many hundred thou- 
sands of dollars to build, apart from its 
setting in about a hundred and fifty 
acres of elaborately parked grounds. 

And even some of our “country gentle- 

men” who disdain so extreme an idiocv 





of misrepresentation see no unfitness in 
speaking of their “little places” up in 
the Berkshires, or where-not, when 
they honestly mean enormous and ex- 
pensive estates, adorned with palatial 
homes and honestly know that theirs is 
not a “little place.” Little perhaps, on the 
map of the United States, but vast in 
comparison to the “thirty-by-a-hundred” 
lot of the aspiring suburbanite, the arch- 
itectural extent of whose house is often 
governed by the amount he is able to 
mortgage the lot for. We lose sight of 
comparisons, and speak of the “house 
of moderate cost” without stopping to 
seriously consider what we mean by 
“moderate.” Fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand dollars is a moderate cost for a 
house in comparison to a hundred thou- 
sand, but to how many is even such a 
“moderate cost” entirely prohibitive? It 
is misleading to speak of a ten or fifteen 
thousand dollar house as “moderate” in 
cost unless we keep constantly in mind 
what we are comparing it with. The 
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TWO COTTAGES AT VILLA NOVA, PA. 
Aymar Embury II, Architect. 
































FIRST AND 
SECOND FLOOR 
PLANS, COT- 
TAGES AT VILLA 
NOVA, PA. 
Aymar Embury II, 
Architect. 














word “moderate” alone is meaningless 
and deceptive. To call a ten or fifteen 
thousand dollar house a “cottage” is also 
misleading. A cottage suggests simplic- 
ity. In Europe it suggests peasantry 
and tenantry. Why, then, should we 
mis-term a comparatively large and sub- 
stantial residence a “cottage’’? It is only 


an illustration of our tendency to exag- 
gerate, either up or down. 

Aymar Embury II, has long been 
known as displaying a remarkable de- 
gree of cleverness in his rendering of 
the very small house—which, incident- 
ally has given rise to a popular and 
mistaken impression that he does not de- 
sign large houses. This impression is 
by way of being an illustration of the 
axiom that people generally see only the 
thing they are looking for. An eminent 
lawyer might paint a remarkable pic- 
ture, but were it never so clever, his 
friends would consider only his legal 
achievements, And similarly they might 
not be likely to associate Mr. Embury, 
at first glance, with the large and pleas- 
antly designed house which he has re- 
cently done for Mr. Rupert Hughes, 
while they would be ready to stake their 
reputations as architectural critics that 
the pair of cottages illustrated here em- 
anated from Mr. Embury’s office. 

The instructive feature of these two 
cottages at Villa Nova lies in the fact 
that the first pleasant impression re- 
ceived upon seeing them is commensur- 
ate with that received upon seeing a 
much more expensive class of house. 
These were built for a little over four 
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DETAIL OF LATTICE, COTTAGES AT VILLA NOVA, PA. 


Aymar Embury II, Architect. 


thousand dollars each, which, in the 
present day of high building costs, may 
be reckoned as very nearly a bottom 
figure for anything but a_ small 
bungalow. 

Building costs have risen so in the 
last ten years that the “moderate cost” 
house of a decade ago is a pretty ex- 
pensive proposition today, and a cottage 
of the type of these two at Villa Nova 
represents very nearly the most that can 
be done for the money. 

In point of plan, there is to be ob- 
served the present day tendency to at- 
tain, at any cost, one or two really large 
rooms on the first floor, and to minimize 
all necessary partitions and doors. The 
total area of the floors, is, of course, so 
small that there was afforded but little 
opportunity for spacious rooms, either 
up or down stairs, though one can con- 
ceive that these little cottages, attractive- 
ly furnished with “cottage furniture” in 
simple good taste, may well be more 
than merely “livable.” 

The same plan, reversed, has been 
used in both houses, and looking up at 
their pleasantly quaint profile from the 
road, the most casual and careless ob- 


server must feel their remote difference 
from the hurried “homes” plucked from 
the jumbled leaves of a “plan book” of 
ready-made houses, which possess, usu- 
ally, somewhat less distinction than 
ready-made clothes. 

If there were not other and ample 
evidence in the general aspect of the 
houses to prove that an able architect 
had designed them, the detail of the 
service-yard lattice would prove it 
alone. There is a grace and fitness— 
almost an architectural aristocracy about 
the manner in which this humble ad- 
junct to the detached dwelling is han- 
dled which bespeaks a sympathetic hand. 

So here are two real cottages—real 
American cottages, furthermore, since 
their prototype is our own native 
“Dutch Colonial,” and they are present- 
ed in these pages not only as a tribute 
to Mr. Embury’s admirable ingenuity in 
this direction, but as an object lesson in 
the fact that much may be done with 
little, and that with a clever architect. 
the success of the finished work need 
not be measured by the amount of 
money his client expects him to spend.— 


we 
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RESIDENCE OF A. I. puPONT, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 


A PALATIAL COUNTRY 
HOUSE IN DELAWARE 


THE A.I ppDPONT RE/IDENCE. 
CARRERE G HASTINGS. ARCHITECTS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FLOYD BAKER-~ 


INCE the days of the 













great, stately man- 
ay sions of the South, 
’, the architect- 
ey ural tastes of many 
ij Americans of means 
Me r r d = 
WW have shown tenden 





cies toward the form- 
al type of country 
house _ architecture. 
Whether such a type 
is the logical one for 
the country or not must, for obvious rea- 
sons, be dismissed as a question of in- 
dividual taste and requirement. Certainly 
in the formal type of house the architec- 
tural success of the treatment is not de- 
pendent upon the qualities of domesticity 
expressed in the design, but rather upon 
the merit of qualities of abstract archi- 
tecture, as such. 
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Thus, in the A. I. du Pont residence, 
near Wilmington, designed by Carrére 
and Hastings, we see much of marked 
interest, both in its significance as an in- 
dex to certain tendencies in one sort of 
American country life, and as a remark- 
able monument to the fact that, for this 
type of country dwelling the architectural 
student need not necessarily confine his 
observations to France. The architects 
of the du Pont house have always been 
known as powerful exponents of French 
architecture—not of modern French ar- 
chitecture, but rather of that more re- 
fined and urbane type which graced cer- 
tain phases of the 18th century. 

This period, as is strongly reflected in 
the Americanized adaptation of the du 
Pont house, was one of considerable re- 
serve and restraint. For all that it was 
at times dangerously near being grandiose 
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THE ENTRANCE FRONT, RESIDENCE OF A. I. puPONT, ESQ., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 


and pompous. It was always dignified, 
and has, since its first inception, sug- 
gested a setting for magnificent enter- 
tainments and fétes champétres—there is 
even a theatrical quality about the style, 
which, after all, held the mirror up to 
contemporary tendencies and ideals. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
it is intended to imply that this great 
house by Carrére & Hastings is of more 
than French derivation. Upon analysis 
of certain details there is even evident 
upon the part of the architects an appre- 
ciation, at least, of the Italian Renais- 
sance, though the whole is immistakably 
American in its feeling. 

One of the most pleasing of the ex- 
terior details is that of the sun-room, of 


which two excellent photographs are 
given. Here is a nicety of proportion 
and a well-studied mannerism of orna- 
mental detail successfully resolved into 
an unusually good composition. The de- 
tailing of the front elevation has also 
been well considered, and the columnia- 
tion is at once dignified and gracious, and 
excellently adequate as a support for the 
entablature. 

The studied alignment of the ter- 
races with the house contribute largely 
to its impression of the summer palace 
of a French noble—if it is to be consid- 
ered as an importation, certainly it takes 
its place with all the well bred ease and 
assurance of one to the manner born— 
an architectural aristocrat. 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, RESIDENCE OF 
A. I, puPONT, ESQ., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS. 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, RESIDENCE OF 
A. I. puPONT, ESQ., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS. 
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THE STAIR HALL, RESIDENCE OF 
A. I. puPONT, ESQ., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
CARRERE & HASTINGS ARCHITECTS. 
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SALON, RESIDENCE OF A. I. puPONT, ESQ., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Carrére & Hastings, Architects 


Copyright by Floyd Baker. 
THE DINING ROOM, RESIDENCE OF A. I. puPONT, ESQ., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 
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is always s 


ps there are 


rHE real estate 
operator's point of 
iew the question has 
often been asked, 
“Does good architec- 
pay? Are there 
more people who pre- 
fer the tawdry, flimsy, 
over-decorated type of 
house than appreciate 
a house designed in 
that simple good taste 


ture 


atisfying and lasting?” 


more people who like 


lashy and meretricious in houses, 
s they do in clothes and furniture, 


e cannot be 


in any of these things. 


entirely sure that this 
We cannot 


be so sure that, if they were available 
at the same price, the majority of people 
would not prefer things designed in good 
taste to those designed in bad taste. At 
any rate, it is reasonably certain that in 
this country, and particularly about New 
York, there is an increasing number of 
people who appreciate the value of good 
taste. 

Now in the matter of house building, 
as in the matter of painting a picture, as 
far as the materials go it does not cost 
any more to have the design by a great 
artist than by one who is no artist at all; 
indeed, the materials may very well cost 
less, as the greater artist may, through 
his superior skill and knowledge, exercise 
greater economy in their use. 
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= Of course it is a fact that the services 
of a good architect cost more than those 
of a cheap draughtsman who will mak« 
plans at the rate of two or three dollars 
a day, or of the so-called “architect and 
builder,” who grinds them out at the 
rate of twenty-five or fifty dollars 
house. But when the real architect 
engaged for the work, it costs no more 
to employ the best than the worst, for 
he receives as his commission the sam 
mall percentage on the cost of the wo 
whether he be one of the recognize 
leaders or an ambitious beginner. 

For this reason there have been few 
small houses designed by architects 
ability, because it is only when there is 
large number of such houses to be built 
that an architect having any considerabk 
practice receives any adequate returns 
for his labor. Because there have been 
so few carefully designed small houses 
built, the real estate operators have fel 
that there is no demand for well designed 
houses, and have built miles of the othe: 
kind, and made no effort to better ther 

It is becoming evident, however, tl 
because a man wants a small house, and 
comparatively small investment, it is | 
no means a proof that he does not w 
a well designed and well construct 
house. Today the purchaser who rep 
sents the better type of suburbanit 
only too anxious to obtain, at a reason 
able price, a house designed in simp! 
old-fashioned good taste by an able archi 
tect—a house with all modern impro\ 
ments, but shorn of all jim-cracker\ 
cheap stained-glass windows, so-call 
‘Moorish grille work,” imitation tile f 
places and = slippery varnished mant 
shelves, insecurely glued together. 
last there is a demand for a simply 
signed, honestly constructed house. 

The architect has long been ready 
produce such a house, but has, unf 
tunately, been obliged to wait until 
was called upon. Supply must ever v 
upon demand, though it is distinct] 
credit to the architectural profession t 
the demand should, in this case, h 
been so instantly and ably met. 
architect has so long been deliberat 
ENTRANCE DETAIL HOUSES AT JAMAICA, L. 1, €X¢luded (with short-sighted  “polic 
ELECTUS D. LITCHFIELD, ~ arcuitecr, from real estate operations, that 1 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCES 
Electus D. Litchfield, Architect 


nmendable that the profession in gen- 
i, and certain individuals in particular, 
: uld throw such interest and good will 
the architectural solution, in differ- 
ways, of the suburban housing prob- 
s, and should harbor no feeling of 
ue toward a class which, as a whole, 
long ignored the very existence of 
h a profession as “architecture.” 


) 








HOUSES AT JAMAICA, L. I. 


The real estate developments in Ja- 
maica, on Long Island, which forms the 
subject of this article, has been interest- 
ingly worked out by Electus D. Litch- 
field, who has given the architecture of 
the groups a flavor happily suggestive 
of the best old work of the same charac- 
ter in and around Philadelphia. 

Each house stands on a city lot, 20 feet 
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PLANS—HOUSES AT JAMAICA, 


Electus D. Litchfield, Architect. 


wide by 100 feet in depth, and with four 


of the inside “‘corner houses” there is 
sold an additional 10 feet in width, mak- 
ing these plots 30x100 feet. Each house 


has at the front or side a terrace or 


covered porch, and in the rear there is a! 
alley for service, and to afford access t 
a small garage. 

Architecturally Mr. Litchfield is to b 
congratulated upon the pleasant vein 1 
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Electus D. 


h he has handled the problem. The 
il is neither austere nor ornate—it 
ell studied, well proportioned and 
ughly well mannered. 


The porches 
e houses which 


terminate each of 
vo groups of five are happily pro- 
oned, and can well stand the closest 
iny of their detail in matters 


of 
lings and minor proportions. 


The 
vays of the three central houses are 
s happily detailed, and the fenestra- 
f this long expanse has been unusu- 
successfully handled. 
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HOUSES AT JAMAICA 


Litchfield, Architect. 


[his may be accounted for by the care- 
ful design of these three houses—almost 
a combination of symmetry with unbal- 
ance. The central house, with single 
windows on either side, has a different 
door from those at right and left, the 
latter two reversing a duplicate plan. 

Taken in their entirety, these houses 
at Jamaica have combined, in an unusu- 
ally even admixture a high degree of 


architectural fitness and nicety, of gen- 
eral dignity and sincerity, of practicality, 
and of a marked quality of domesticity, 
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COUNTRY HOU SE 
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A RECENT HOUSE DESIGNED BY 
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BY 
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thing 

under the sun.” So 

we are told, at least, 

and so many of us 

come to be lieve, 

sooner or later, as 

we grow older and 

find out for ourselves 

that some things we 

had fondly imagined 

must be exceptions to 

the rule, must be 

new, are only hackneyed repetitions of 

hat other people had long ago forgot. 

There is, however, such a thing as 

novelty which we might define as the 

‘essing up of old things and ideas under 

fferent forms so that they appear new 

d fresh to our jaded perceptions. It 

ght, perhaps, be better to call this 

‘cious gift of rehabilitation individual- 

or originality, for originality is far 

re a matter of individual insight guid- 

r selection, adaptation and arrange- 
nt than it is a matter of invention. 


Call it what you will, there is no freer 
stage for the exercise of this quality than 
the field of architecture. The architect 
may sometimes feel himself fettered by 
tradition and precedent—unless he pur- 
posely sets about to do freakish things— 
but, without doing violence to either, he 
can always impress his individuality upon 
his work in such a way that the solution 
of each problem will prove fresh and in- 
teresting. Therein lies his title to reputa- 
tion and esteem. Heaven save us from 
the contorted vagaries of those that fancy 
themselves bound to contrive some ut- 
terly unheard of thing in order to estab- 
lish their claim to originality. There are, 
indeed, such things occasionally to be met 
with and their aspect is not pleasant or 
reassuring to behold. 

To derive inspiration from beaten 
paths is an evidence of discriminating 
perception and the sane and honest adap- 
tation of existing types to the’ specific 
needs of each occasion will generally have 
enough vitality to defeat the charge of 
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being commonplace. One eminent Amer- 
ican architect has naively and quite truth- 
fully said that the most original architect 
is he who knows most about the work of 
other architects. It is just this way, 
time and again, that one house furnishes 
an inspiration for another and yet both 
have equal distinction and individuality. 
The house before us bears an unmis- 
takable family resemblance of this kind 
to some of the best modern English work 
that might be described as having strong 
Norman tendencies interpreted through 
a British medium, and yet the architect, 
Mr. Edmund B. Gilchrist of Philadel- 
phia, has very happily used his source 
of inspiration merely as a suggestive in- 
spiration and not as a guiding pattern. 
With the aid of the illustrations let us 
first get a fair mental picture of the fab- 
ric and its surroundings, reserving com- 
parisons and criticisms till afterwards. 
\s the site itself is so vastly moment- 
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ous in considering any house, we shall 
begin right there. In that this 
house at St. Martins could not be more 
favorably placed for exposure, space and 
view. St. Martins is a part of Chest 
nut Hill, one of Philadelphia's suburbs 
that is especially noted for its 
beauty, both natural and cultivated. The 
property on which the house is_ built 
lies well up the south slope of a hill and 
is approached by a driveway that drops 
rapidly down from a public road run 
ning along the northern boundary. 
the south the place is skirted by a broad 
drive and beyond that the land_ falls 
abruptly away into the Cresheim Valley, 
which has now been added to the city’s 
park system and can therefore never be 
built upon. Thus a delightful unob 
structed outlook and plenty of air space 
are assured in perpetuity. Being on the 


respect 


great 


‘lo 


southern slope, the hill to the back affords 
protection in winter and in summer there 
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is usually a cool breeze stirring up the 


valley from the southwest or from the 
Wissahickon a little beyond. 


So much for the lie of the land, a 
consideration not to be sneezed at. The 
approach descending rapidly from higher 
ground gives us our first view of the 
house from above. This is an engaging 
circumstance at the very outset and has 
a psychological value. Let those that 
wish to try explain it as they may, the 
fact remains that going down steps into 
a room or down a hillside to a house al- 
ways conveys a livelier sense of comfort 
and hospitality to the visitor than he 
would be likely to feel if an ascent were 
necessary instead. As the extended and 
most pleasant outlook is towards the 
south, the terrace and greatest garden 
extent have been arranged on that side, 
leaving the north altogether to the en- 
trance court. Very little of the property 
is bounded by the road on the north. 
In fact, the only point of contact is by a 
narrow lane which skirts the lawn of a 
neighboring house and then dips rapidly 
down into a forecourt. This lane at one 
side, and, indeed, the whole western edge 
of the place, is bordered by a wild hedge 
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that has fortunately been allowed 
to remain with its bushes and 
saplings, its treelets and trees, 
interlaced and sprawling in de- 
lightfully unkept riot. Dogwood 
and locust, sassafras and wild 
cherry with a score of other 
hardy representatives of Ameri- 
can coppices form a barrier ever 
rich in interest and_ color 
through all the changing sea 
sons. 

From the nature of the site 
it was necessary to eliminate all 
suggestion of obtrusive back 
buildings or service wings. The 
builders of many of our Colonial 
Georgian houses found a way 
of avoiding ostentatious “backs” 
and having only “fronts,” suc- 
cessfully masquing the kitchen 
arrangements and assuring a 
decorous dignity and symmetry 
to the whole structure. Then, 
for a season, in the darkest days 
of our architectural  abase- 
ment, we lost this estimable fashion and 
yielded to a false and mischievous habit 
of permitting the service region to be a 
spot of such disgraceful ugliness, sur- 
rounded by a little gehenna of garbage 
cans and clothes poles, that common de- 
cency demanded some sort of forbidding 
barrier to screen it from public gaze. 
Of course such a graceless place had to 
be stuck in the background. After this 
period of artistic desolation the English 
architects were the first to rebel against 
this piece of conventional stupidity and 
inaptitude and decree that a house should 
present a comely aspect no matter from 
what quarter it might be viewed. Our 
own architects next took up the move 
ment to do away with “backs” and 
“fronts” and have instead nothing but 
agreeable and sightly “fronts” all the way 
round. 

The whole exterior arrangement of tl 
St. Martins house well exemplifies the 
highly commendable practice of the “a: 
ti-backdoor” movement. Once down 
the level of the site, the driveway broad 
ens out into an ample circle before the 
north front. To the east the forecourt 's 
bounded by a wall, enclosing a little ki'- 
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chen garth, and the garage. The garth 
wall ties house and garage together and 
greatly helps to emphasize the sense of 
continuity and harmony conveyed by like- 
ness of texture and contour. 

he propriety—one might better say 


the urgent necessity—of making garages, 


stables or other outbuildings agree with 
the heuses they belong to is obvious 
enough, but is, nevertheless, so often dis- 
regarded that it is refreshing to find a 
conscientious adherence to the principle 
of continuity such as the present instance 
affords. 

The kitchen garth is of small extent, 
with only enough space for a few clothes 
drying posts, a tiny patch for potherbs 
and a pathway from the servants’ porch 
to the garage and is of such agreeable 
aspect that the most severely critical 
could not find ground to cavil at its ar- 
rangement and placing though quite vis- 
ible from certain points of approach. 
Southward the garth into the 
flower garden. 

\long the south front of the house 
runs a walled and partly paved terrace 
from the foot of which a lawn slopes 
rapidly to a broad road. Beyond this 
road the ground falls abruptly into the 


opens 
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Cresheim Valley. All effort at garden 
making has wisely been concentrated 
about this terrace, and the rest of the 
place given wholly to lawn and trees. 
The rubble is planted with a great variety 
of hardy plants that flourish vigorously 
and bloom in the interstices between the 
stones. At the ends of the terrace flights 
of steps ascend from the lawn level, and 
here Daphne cneorum are planted nose 
high, so that their fragrance seems a 
greeting upon a closer approach to the 
house. The walks on the terrace, edged 
by flower borders, are paved with rect- 
angular random flags pried apart and set 
a trifle awry with just enough irregular 
itv to avoid the appearance of painfully 
prim and rectilinear precision that such 
naving is bound to assume when left to 
the undirected mercies of conscientious 
workmen with an inartistic obsession for 
doing what they conceive to be a “neat, 
ship-shape job.” Just before the three 
French — win- 

dows, opening 

out from the 

hall, the flag 

ging broadens 

into a_ wide 


paved space. 


THE DRIVE AND GARAGE, HOUSE AT CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 


Edmund B. Gilchrist, 


Architect. 
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placed for tea or meals 
in the open. The whole setting and 
the house have been carefully con- 
sidered with reference to each other, as, 
indeed, they needs must be if a success- 
ful result is to be achieved. We too often 
neglect to bestow proper care and thought 
on this particular and the whole effect 
suffers in consequence. 


Excellently 











Sitting Ken. 
weitd 
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laid in horizontal courses, the rough ends 
unfinished so that the whole slope pre- 
sents a slightly serrated appearance. This 
is a small matter, to be sure, but is worth 
considering for the softening of line it 
effects. The gables where the coping has 
not been raised are finished with a neat 
brick barge. Brick mullions in several 
of the ranges of windows, notably the 
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As regards texture, the walls are highly 
agreeable. The rubble masonry has been 
covered with a coat of creamy tan rough- 
cast, while the chimneys, copings and 
trims are of brick varying in hue from 
red to purple according to the firing. The 
way in which the brickwork has been 
managed merits special attention. Be- 
ginning with the round-arched doorway, 
which opens on a level with the drive, 
one cannot fail to be pleasantly impressed 
with the three receding courses and the 
quoins which have just enough irregu- 
larity to prevent tedious hardness of line. 

The same welcome device of quoining 
has been used to good purpose on the 
edges of the projecting kitchen chimney 
and about some of the window trims. 
The heavy and slightly projecting cop- 
ings on several of the gables have been 
carried above the plane of the roof—a 
favorite Norman trick—and the bricks 
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window that lights the stairway and the 
triple window on the ground floor of 
the western wing, also help greatiy to 
enliven and diversify the external color- 


ing. With this example before us, one 
cannot help wondering why some such 
device of brickwork is not more frequent- 
ly resorted to in order to break the dull 
grey monotony of a good many concrete 
houses whose appearance would be vastly 
more engaging if it were. Another little 
touch that should not be missed is the 
base course, two bricks high, with bev- 
elled capping, surrounding the walls of 
house, garth and garage. Likewise we 
must note that no two chimneys are thie 
same. These little subtleties produce a 
fascinating charm in the ensemble and 
impart distinction to the whole  struc- 
ture. In the present instance the excel- 
lent management of the brickwork in 
combination with the rough-cast ought to 
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THE FIRST FLOOR PLAN AND GROUNDS LAY- 
OUT, HOUSE AT CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 
EDMUND B. GILCHRIST, ARCHITECT. 
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THE GAKDEN FRONT, 
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go far towards emphasizing the latest 
possibilities in such juxtaposition and 
contrast of materials. 

The roofs and the capping of the garth 
walls are of mellow toned cypress shin- 
gles. On the north, east and west fronts 
no dormers appear to disturb the tran- 
quility of the roof and the house there- 
fore has an aspect of repose that a much 
broken-up roof line is sure to destroy 
completely. The slope of the roof is 


gentle and strongly suggestive of the con- 
tour of some of the old Norman farm- 
houses which present such a sharp con- 
trast to the steep pitch of other roofs 


in whose company they are so often 
seen. The lines of the house are suffi- 
ciently diversified to stimulate interest 
and yet escape the charge of being fussy. 
Another feature to be commended 
the disposition of the windows so as to 
secure broad, unbroken wall spaces. Such 
an arrangement also contributes to a 
house’s air of repose and the placing of 
windows in groups in no wise injures 
the interior lighting and oftentimes makes 


the furnishing of the rooms an easier 
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matter than when the openings are more 

numerous. In the illustrations the good 
effect of these broad, free wall spaces is 
considerably marred by the ugly and very 
unnecessary zebra-like awnings with 
which the occupants have seen fit to dis- 
figure their abode, a fault for which the 
architect cannot be held at all account- 
able. It may be somewhat ungracious to 
make animadversions upon people’s taste 
in arranging the conveniences of their 
homes, but it does seem a pity to spoil 
a really good exterior by affixing great 
awnings to the north side of a house to 
keep off thé sun where the sun does not 
shine. 

It should be noted that the base of the 
walls—and this adds to the general good 
effect—is not pierced by cellar window 
openings. Such openings as there are 
and they are ample for both light and 
ventilation in the cellar—are sunk in 
semi-circular wells or areaways and, with 
the exception of one small window in 
serted to light a cellar stairway, do not 
obtrude themselves on the gaze. 


The arrangement of the house within 
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THE GARDEN TERRACE, HOUSE AT CHESTNUT HILL, PA 
Edmund B. Gilchrist, Architect. 


minently convenient. A glance at the gives entrance into the stair hall which 
floor plans shows a spacious living opens at one point into a study and at an- 
from which, at one side, a tiled and other into the library, a delightfully 

ny passageway, designed especially to cheerful room that, with the loggia at 
mmodate a number of potted plants, the south end, takes up the entire extent 
ects with the dining room, which oc- of the west wing. 

ies the greater portion of the ground Pantry, kitchen, servants’ dining room, 
of the eastern wine. On the other porch and cold room are all placed so 
of the living hall an arched doorway that they are entirely convenient and ac- 
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cessible and vet quite away from the rest 
of the house, so that one is not at all 
conscious of the workings of the estab- 


lishment. In the cellar are heating and 
storage equipments and a large, light 
laundry with outside steps into the kit- 
chen garth, so that no clothing has to 
be carried through the kitchen. Every- 
thing has been planned for the comfort 
and convenience of the servants, so that 
no excuse remains for grudging or in- 
efficient service. 

Above stairs the house meets the ex- 
pectations formed by an examination of 
the first floor. Five large bedrooms and 
three baths are provided for the family 
on the second floor and in the east wing. 
Above the kitchen and servants’ dining 
room, and quite separable from the other 
apartments, are three comfortable bed- 
rooms and a bath for the servants. The 
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central portion of the house has also 
several rooms on the third floor. 

As may be seen by the illustrations, 
the wholesome restraint and simplicity 
that we discern outdoors have been pre- 
served within. The very effective treat- 
ment of the woodwork challenges close 
attention, especially the severe and bold 
but intrinsically graceful panels and 
mouldings which betray a strong Queen 
Anne or early Georgian feeling sugges 
tive of the epoch when that style was in 
its purest and most vigorous stage. 

Criticism of a good thing should be 
appreciative, and this fair-minded people 
will frankly admit. As a sop, however 
to acid cavillers who must find a dead 
fly in every pot of ointment in order to 
be quite happy, one might take exception 
to the severance of the main portion 0! 
the roof from the wings and the cor 
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quent chopped appearance and break of 
continuity in the line—a thing not with 
out precedent and grounds of defence 
for artistic reasons—and the presence of 
dormers on the south front, a matter not 
defensible. 


quite so Jarring these two 


THE KITCHEN GARTH, HOUSE AT 
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particulars, the proportions are good, the 
composition excellent and the total result 
most felicitous—a house thoroughly in- 
teresting in itself and at 
ing from viewpoints 
architectural. 


once pleas- 
superficial 


and 
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DETAIL—RESIDENCE OF A. D. HUNTINGTON, ESQ., SUTTON MANOR, N, Y. 
Chester A. Patterson, Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF A. D. HUNTINGTON, ESQ., SUTTON MANOR, N. Y. 
Chester A. Patterson, Architect. 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, RESIDENCE OF A. D. HUNTINGTON, ESQ. 
SUTTON MANOR, N. Y. CHESTER A. PATTERSON, ARCHITECT. 
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RESIDENCE OF ALEXANDER P. HIGBIE, ESQ., SCARSDALE, 


Slee & Bryson, Architects 








Second Floor Plan. 


RESIDENCE OF ALEXANDER P. HIGBIE, ESQ., SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


Slee & Bryson, Architects. 


An unusual feature of this plan is the placement of the kitchen at the front of the house. This, how- 
ever, has been cleverly effected, and for a house of this size there are many conveniences in minor details. 
It will be noticed that the “living space’’ on the first tloor—the Living Koom, Dining Room and Porches 

upy about two-thirds of the total floor area. 
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A BUNGALOW COTTAGE AT WOODMERE, L. I. 
A. Redfern Cornwell, Architect. 
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First Floor Plan Second Floor Plan 








A BUNGALOW COTTAGE AT WOODMERE, L. 


A. Redfern Cornwell, Architect. 


An interesting study by an English designer, in which the “‘small house’’ problem has been solved 
plans giving a large combined living and dining room, an ample kitchen, and three large bed-rooms I 
addition to the practical qualities of the planning, there is a pleasantly picturesque character in the gener 
appearance 
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A HOUSE TO BE ERECTED AT HASTINGS-ON-THE-HUDSON 
A. Redfern Cornwell, Architect 
There is an interesting irregularity in this plan, which is dis- 
tinctly away from the commonplace, and ingeniously worked out. 
Second Floor Plan. 


(At smaller scale.) 
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First Floor Plan. 


A HOUSE TO BE ERECTED AT HASTINGS-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
A. Redfern Cornwell, Architect. 
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RESIDENCE OF JOHN P. ALLEN, ESQ., SCARSDALE, N. Y 
John C. Moore, Architect 
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Second Floor Plan 


RESIDENCE OF JOHN P,. ALLEN, ESO., SCARSDALE, N. Y 
John C. Moore, Architect 

Here is a well-planr | ho pt ing, as it does, not only a pleasing exterior, but the 
idea of a large living room, and ; nse ¢ pace on the first floor Phe back stair giving privacy 
to the maid’s room over the kitche i ure 1 ly met with in a house of this size 
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VI— On Indirect Lighting (Part II) 


V 
By F.LAVRLENT GODINEZ. 
Not. In this article the discussion 
are illustrated and significant features described 


is emphasized and the destruction 


and indirect applications, 
Editor 


indirect 


with special reference to the 


Various 


for conservation of vision 


lighting is resumed 


interiors 


The ne cessity 


of harmonious attractive lighting over that of the com- 
nonplace shown by comparative photographs 


The next article includes combined direct 


treatment of light in the home 


Photographs by August Patzig & Son. 


E have all experience | 
the painful annoy 
ance of glaring 


lights. All our pub 
lic conveyances are 
so lighted (7?) that 
literally none who 


ride may read. A pair 
of smoked 
should perforce ac 
company the sale of 
every New York sub- 
wherever are 


glasses 





vehicles 


ticket—or 
mislighted by glaring lamps, unshaded, 
and brutally placed directly before the 


way 


eyes of unfortunate passengers. Those 
who have opposed indirect lighting—a 
few manufacturers whose products are 
only suited to applications of “direct”’ 
have stated that even lighting, the source 
of which is concealed, can be annoying 
to the eye. There is some truth in this, 
but not in the; broad implied sense. | 
have previously alluded to cove lighting 
with reference to the unattractive 
“spotty” effect resulting from the place- 
ment of bare lamps behind a cornice. 
The physiologically bad feature of this 
arrangement is the directional effect, 1. e. 
light rays which strike the ceiling near 
the wall above the cove, and are dif- 
fused, and redirected downward at such 
an angle that in large interiors so 
lighted, occupants seated in any part of 
the room are intensely annoyed by these 
riys of redirected light, which are not 
intercepted by the eyebrow, and enter 
the eve so as to disturb sections of the 


retina’ which have become, through 
usage, unaccustomed to such directional 
stimuli. The small room in which illumi- 
nating engineers were wont to hold their 
meetings in a club-house in New York 
happens to be as bad an example of indi- 
rect lighting as the writer has 
ever encountered outside of a lighting 
company’s office in lower New York. To 
convince oneself of the accuracy of the 
above statements, when seated in a room 
lighted indirectly by lamps within a 
cove, place one hand, visor like, above 
the eye, and note the immediate sense of 
relief, due to protecting the annoyed sec- 
tions of the retina. There is no excuse 
for ocular annoyance of this sort. 
Anyone, even an office bov (who in more 
than one instance has “laid out” lighting 
outlets on a blue print with yellow 
crayon) can understand that concentrat- 
ing reflectors (Fig. 22-B Architectural 
Record, page 377, April) when used for 
indirect lighting will direct light on a 
ceiling so that the ceiling in turn will 
redirect it abruptly downwards, so that 
anywhere in a room so lighted the eye- 
brow exercises its natural function of 
eye protection from misdirected light. 
In accomplishing this it is not necessary 
to acquire a “spotty” ceiling effect— 
bright spots above fixtures, and dark 
between—since even with fre- 
quent outlets, the avoidance of close ceil- 
ing positions will correct this defect. 
Distributing reflectors (Architectural 
Record Fig. 22A, page 377, April), may 
be used where large interiors, and low 


cove 


spaces 
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fixture hanging heights preclude 


possibility of undesirable side wall re- 
flection, i.e., redirection of light there- 
from which, like the example of cove 
lighting cited, is physiologically bad. 


A 


A) PUPIL OF THE EYE GREATLY CONTRACTED WHEN 
SAME 


EXPOSED 
JECTED 


rO GLARING LIGHT. 
rO SAME LIGHT, 


(B) 
rHOUGH 


The effect upon the eye of glaring 
lights vs. concealed lights is very plainly 
marked in Fig. 1. The tremendous con- 
traction of the pupil when exposed to a 
glaring light is shown by A—caused by 
an unshaded electric lamp. The second 
photograph B, represents the same eye, 
subjected to the same quantity of light, 
from the same lamp—but indirectly 
the lamp being concealed from view and 
the eye relieved of all glare resultant 


Photo, by August Patzig & Son. 
FIG. 2. 
SAME NEGATIVE 


TO THE 


RIGHT, IT 
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from an abnormally bright, unshaded 
source. 

On pages 268 and 269 of the Septem- 
ber issue of the Architectural Record 
were shown photographs of direct vs. 

indirect veranda light- 
ing, with a small size 40- 
watt tungsten lamp. 
These views on separate 
plates might appear 
misleading to some not 
familiar with such com- 
parisons. Fig. 2 illus 
trates (on one plate) 
two adjacent verandas 
B lighted by the direct and 
indirect system, Lamps 
of the (40 
watt) were used. The 
of the indirect system in 
lighting the steps so as to “speed (not 
maim) the parting guest, on his way” 
is quite apparent. 

(One of the most prevalent sources of 
annoying lighting is often found in bar- 
ber shops, where one must lie in torture 
staring directly up into glaring light set 
in a concentrating shade directly above 
the eye. With direct lighting the place- 
ment of glare reducing, rough inner sur- 


EYE, SUB same _ size 


superiority 


A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH OF TWO VERANDAS AT NIGHT, TAKEN ON THE 
LEFT, THE LIGHTING IS INDIRECT; 


TO THE 
IS DIRECT. 
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FIG. AN APPLICATION OF 
face opal shades between chairs miti- 
gates this somewhat, but does not help 
the barber in that it fails to eliminate 
shadows cast by a side light. 

Fig. 3 shows the indirect illumination 
of a barber shop interior. In this very 
architectural interior an attempt has 
really been made to express “something 
different” in the lighting thereof. Ab- 
sent is the commonplace glassware—the 
stereotyped “lighting fixture.” Against 
a light blue ceiling five 100-watt lamps 
in each of six bowls give a_ pleasing 
light, moderate, yet so well distributed 
as to be perfectly revealing. The inte- 
rior is 24 ft. 9 inches by 37 ft., or 917 
square feet. While 3,000 watts are re- 
quired to give the desired effect—this 
does not signify that indirect lighting is 
less economical than direct. On a strict, 
practical efficiency basis—measure for 
measure—anything can be done _ in- 
directly that can be accomplished direct- 
ly—with a light ceiling. We have passed 
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LIGHTING IN A 


BARBER SHOP. 
the stage where the greatly overrated 
questions of “intensity” and ‘“uniformi- 
ty” of light need occupy our minds. We 
are not concerned about the engineer’s 
“efficiency of one watt per square foot.” 
We are indifferent as to variations in 
brightness which the eye cannot see, and 
if in obtaining lighting which is effect- 
ive, attractive—an aid to architectural 
expression—we are genuinely glad that 
even five or ten watts per square foot, 
need not deter us from a maintenance 
viewpoint, in carrying out our ideas, ow- 
ing to the economy of modern gas and 
electric illuminants. The treatment of 
this interior illustrates the possibilities of 
reconciling lighting equipment with its 
environment when the architect is suffi- 
ciently interested to study his problem. 
When the architectural expression of 
an interior is of a more prosaic nature 
we must consider the question of “mo- 
notony” in the selection and placement 
of fixtures. Nothing can be conceivably 
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FIG. 4. 

A well-lighted banking interior wherein the place- 
ment of the fixtures gives an impression of monotony. 
more ugly than the large commercial in- 
terior “illuminated” by an endless suc- 
cession of dangling balls—or a ceiling 
scarred by tedious rows of ceiling lights 
placed with studied square-like regular- 
ity, the glaring shades serving to attract, 
and distract the attention of the em- 
ployee -from the working page, which 
appears larger by pupillary reaction 
with each stolen glance at the glaring 


lights above. 
Fig. 4, represents a banking interior. 


While the fixtures, themselves, are dif- 
ferent from the commonplace, their 
manner of placement rather suggests 
monotony. Fig. 5, on the contrary, is 
the diametrically opposite. Here, in go- 
ing from one extreme to another, both 
ends fail to meet, since the entire lack 
of fixtures, together with the absolute 
simplicity of this interior creates a de- 
structive ensemble, combining utility and 
grace. The reflectors and lamps are 
concealed within the cornice. Such in- 
stallations are well suited to gas, the ac- 
cessible location of source facilitating 
maintenance—upright mantles are best 
suited to these applications, and with 
dead white ceilings, amber mantles 
should invariably be used. 

I have repeatedly mentioned the sub- 
ject of color modification and again 
urge that the office which is free from 
the harsh white light effect is the office 
most agreeable for efficient working 
conditions. But what of outlets which 
are not satisfactorily placed? Here, in 
an obscure corner a desk, or filing cab- 
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FIG. 5 
A similar interior effectively 
tirely concealed source. 
inet has been placed which requires 
light. Expansion, and the constant va- 
riation of business life in America, ne- 
cessitate changes. With direct lighting 
these changes usually involve an array 
of unsightly drop cords hanging from 
unlamped pockets. Every changed po- 
sition of office furniture necessitates a 
new drop cord, and the purchase of a 
new portable desk lamp. The proceed 
ure is wasteful, and inefficient, yet char- 
acteristic of a public which has_ been 


FIG. 6. 
Practical and efficient indirect lighting of file case 














FIG. 7. INDIRECT LIGHTING IN A SCHOOL 
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ROOM. HERE ARE PROBLEMS INVOLVING 


THE ELIMINATION OF REFLECTED GLARE FROM DESKS AND BLACKBOARD. 


educated (commercially) to see in arti- 
ficial light a necessary evil. 

In designing the lighting of office 
floors these are, above all, the tenants’ 
requirements to be considered. These 
are so greatly varied, hence the lighting, 
if properly designed, must meet every 
possible variation. Numerous _ base- 
board outlets are essential for fans, and 
the innumerable electrically operated 
mechanisms which have done so much 
to literally cheapen labor, but the ceiling 
outlets, when equipped, must incorpor- 
ate an artificial mechanism adequate and 
efficient to any and every tenants’ rea- 
sonable wants. In applications of this 
sort indirect lighting, by virtue of its 
greater redirecting (ceiling) area pos- 
sesses a tremendous advantage over all 
direct lighting systems, 

ig. 6, illustrates filing culverts which 
had to be placed where no ceiling outlet 
Was located. With direct lighting ex- 
pensive wiring and_ installation cost 








would result. By placing indirect light- 
ing equipment: on an ordinary fixture 
at the left the very lowest row of labels 
and correspondence designations in the 
bottom drawers are clearly and conven- 
iently discernible without the annoying 
shades cast by direct lights from behind 
and above. 

Fig. 7 illustrates a purely utilitarian 
application of indirect lighting in a 
school room—a place where conserva- 
tion of vision is usually at premium 
with a blinding arrangement of lamps 
and shades that are directly within the 
visual field of students when regarding 
the blackboards from their desks. These 
fixtures, as illustrated, are devoid of 
beauty, and probably were never in- 
tended to be beautiful, yet in the light- 
ing of the schoolroom there are so many 
other, broader, more vital, human con- 
siderations than a uniform distribution 
of light. Lights which attract by their 
brightness—convey impressions, particu- 
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8. A CORRIDOR WITH INDIRECT LIGHTING IN FIXTURES WHICH CONSTITUTE 
SPOTS OF DARKNESS, AND SEEM HEAVY. 


HARMONIOUS WITH THEIR SETTING. 


larly to young and susceptible minds. lighting equipment is that the lights of 
The force of the associated ideas is very the school must not suggest tne ugly, 
great. Its significance with respect to vulgar shades which are seen in every 
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CLEAR BULB 4 
LAMP FOR 
INDIRECT LIGHTING 


60 WATT LAMP FOR 
ILLUMINATED BOWL EFFECTS 





TRANSLUCENT 
GLASS 





FIG. 10. CORRECT TREATMENT OF INDIRECT 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT IN A GLASS OR 
ALABASTER BOWL 


barroom window. The lighting of the 
school room must reflect refinement 
not vulgarity. Here again, in_ school 
room lighting, the application of the in 
direct system obviates the necessity for 
the local illumination of blackboards or 
desks placed in remote positions. 

Fig. 8 shows an application of indirect 
lighting to a corridor 10x60 feet, with 
an 18-foot ceiling and three composite 
bowls, each fixture with an_ indirect 





A DEPARTMENT STORE INTERIOR 
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READING ROOM INTERIOR IN 
SUSPENDING CHAINS IN ONE 
HAVE BEEN INTENSIFIED 

THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


WITH A SUCCESSFUL EFFECT OF ARCHI- 
TECTURAL CONFORMITY SHOWN IN THE DESIGN OF THE LIGHTING. 
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FIG. 13. A DEPARTMENT STORE INTERIOR SHOWING UNPLEASANT EFFECT OF GLARE 
FROM COMMONPLACE LIGHTING. 


: 


FIG. 14. A RESTAURANT INTERIOR SHOWING WELL DESIGNED COVE-LIGHTING. THIS 
IS MOST EFFECTIVE IF THE DESIGN OF THE ROOM DOES NOT PRODUCE AN 
IMPRESSION OF MONOTONY. 





lighting interior equipment consisting of fixture body against a ceiling lighter in 
three silver plated reflectors and three tone, which is greatly exaggerated by the 
one hundred watt lamps. Some have _ photographic process which fails to re 
objected to the contrast effect of a dark veal supporting chains owing to diffus 
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DISTINCTION BY THE USE OF 


ive action of individual link curvature 
and constant variation due to vibratory 
disturbances. With light floors consid- 
erable light from the ceiling is redirect- 
ed upwards again and this serves to re- 
lieve the darkness of the dependant fix- 
ture body. A lighter fixture finish is 
shown in Fig, 9—antique ivory bring- 
ing out the detail perfectly. 

Of course it is not necessary to use 
opaque fixture bodies with indirect light- 
ing, since visibility of source or an il- 
luminated bowl effect for aesthetic ex- 
pression, is easily attained by the place- 
ment of a small lamp beneath the indi- 
rect fixture interior. (Fig. 10.) The ef- 
fect of such an indirect lighting fixture 
is shown in Fig, 12, where fewer ceiling 
outlets give a greater dignity to the en- 
semble than myriads of lighted shades 
or balls dangling on chains. Fig. 13. If 
Indirect lighting had nothing to recom- 
mend it save its property of relieving 
the tedium and vulgarity of such instal 
ns depicted by Fig, 13 there woul] 
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FIG. 15. A RESTAURANT INTERIOR IN WHICH INDIRECT LIGHTING HAS BEEN GIVEN 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FIXTURES. 


be sufficient justification for its exist- 
ence without regard for its function as 
a prime factor in the conservation of vis- 
ion movement. Properly designed cove 
lighting is effective, and in many 
instances quite a relief from fixtures of 





FIG. 16. THE SIDE-WALL AS A LOCALE FOR 
LIGHTING FIXTURE—ENTIRELY UNPLEAS 
ING IF PRODUCTIVE OF A SPLOTCH OF 


LIGHT AS IN THIS INSTANCE. 
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any sort, unless they be used in conjunc- 
tion with it, simply with regard for their 
pictorial value. Fig. 14 illustrates indi- 
rect lighting of such a type, and per- 
haps the most notable feature, is the 
entire absence of the spotty effect which 
is so characteristic of the placement of 
bare lamps behind coves or _ cornices. 
Fig. 15 shows the indirect lighting of an- 
other restaurant where bent glass has 
been used instead of in bowl format, to 
give exclusive design to the fixture. The 
mercantile public are too ready to avoid 
trouble, by duplicating their neighbors 
lighting—a trait which must be _ dis- 
couraged if the lighting of this country 
is to signify anything but a tribute to 
commercialism run rampant. We have 
considered the ceiling and cove as a 
locale for lighting equipment, now there 
remains the side wall and the floor. 
From an aesthetic viewpoint the side 
wall light must be subdued. It should 
contribute to the general ensemble by 
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A RESTAURANT INTERIOR IN WHICH THE INDIRECT 






virtue of its subordination as a part of 
the decorative treatment. When the side 
wall light becomes an annoyance to 
the eye (Fig. 16) or distorts perspect- 
ive by splotches of high light—the pic- 
torial value of an interior so mislighted 
is destroyed. Still another restaurant is 
shown in Fig. 17. Here marble’ urns 
serve to conceal the indirect lighting 
equipment. Hangings of old rose and 
tinted ceiling give a rosy glow to the 
diffused light which, if necessary, aids 
the beauty of the feminine complexion 
and adds. in “dollars and cents’ terms 
to the popularity of the dining-room so 
lighted. The bareness of these urns 
could be relieved by a floral treatment— 
a detail evidently overlooked by the dec 
orator—yet the thing is well done, and 
it is lighting like this, which is a part 
of decorative and architectural expres 
sion which will lift us out of the slough 
of despond into which we have unthink- 
ingly allowed ourselves to be led. 


LIGHTING IS CONCEALED 


SUCH AN APPLICATION IS FULL OF SUGGESTION. A 
POMPEIAN INTERIOR, FOR EXAMPLE, COULD BE EFFECTIVELY LIGHTED 
FROM TALL VERDE-ANTIQUE TRIPOD BRAZIERS 
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Possibly the profession 
has not to date experi- 
enced the passing, from 
a partnership to individ- 
uals, of a firm so impor- 
tant and widely known as 
Cram, Goodhue & Fer- 
guson, or of one so long 
in practice. It may be stated that a marked 
divergence in aesthetic viewpoints between 
Ralph Adams Cram and Bertram G. Good- 
hue had existed and was recognized by 
architects long before any _ intimation 
of dissolution reached the public at large. 
The hand of neither member had been con- 
cealed entirely by the firm name in any 
important work. 

In an interview to “The Churchman” Mr. 
Goodhue is reported as saying: “The sep- 
aration has occurred because I am con- 
vinced that the artistic individual mind 
works to the best advantage when alone. 
With Mr. Cram I worked for ten years or 
more toward what appeared to be the 
same architectural ideal. But dating pos- 
sibly from Mr. Cram’s visit to England, 
made at the instigation of “The Church- 
man’ to write ‘The Ruined Abbeys of Great 
Britain,’ there came a divergence of ideas.” 

Readers of The Architectural Record 
are familiar with most of the work of 
Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, and will 
remember that a special number was de- 
voted to the work of the firm under date of 
January, 1911. In this was illustrated the 
remarkable group of “Military Gothic” 
buildings at West Point, as well as a repre- 
sentative showing of church work. Mr. 
Ferguson’s relation to the two designing 
members of the firm was noted in that is- 
sue of the magazine as follows: “Mr. 
Ferguson may be said to balance the firm 
by his successful engineering, administra- 
tive, legal and diplomatic ability. The ser- 
vice to a work of art of a censor and critic, 


Concerning 
Cram, Goodhue 
& Ferguson. 


however valuable the practicing artist may 
find them, are by their nature, insusceptible 
of celebration.” 

Mr. Cram is the author of several books 
and has been a contributor to the leading 
American magazines. ‘The Gothic Quest” 
and “Impressions of Japanese Architecture 
and the Allied Arts” have become standard 
books. Mr. Cram’s remarkable works as 
an ecclesiastical architect need not be enu- 
merated here and since he started in prac- 
tice in 1889 he has also done a considerable 
amount of secular work. Mr. Cram and 
Mr. Ferguson will continue to maintain the 
Boston office and the Houston (Texas) 
office, and will open an office in New York 
City. 

Mr. Goodhue was, at the beginning of his 
career, with the firm of Renwick, Aspinwall 
and Russell. He entered in partnership in 
1891 with Cram and Wentworth, the firm 
later becomihg Cram, Goodhue and Fer- 
guson. Mr. Goodhue will continue to prac- 
tice under his own name, at the office of the 
former firm in New York, the official dis- 
solution of the firm taking place January 
Ist, 1914. Mr. Goodhue is at present en- 
gaged in the finishing of the Intercession 
Chapel for Trinity Parish and in carrying 
out the Baltimore Cathedral, as well as 
finishing St. Thomas’ Church in New York 
City, upon which both designing members 
of the firm worked jointly, while Mr. Cram 
has recently completed the Graduate Col- 
lege of Princeton, which will be dedicated 
in October. He is retained also in the ca- 
pacity of Consulting Architect on the work 
being done at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, in New York City, comprising the 
Synod House, the Bishop’s House, the 
Deanry and the chapel of St. Martin of 
Tours. 

That an institution of such standing and 
attainment as the firm of Cram, Goodhue & 
Ferguson is to be disbanded may seem to 
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many a misfortune to the development of 
church architecture in this country. The 
future may show, however, that separate 
personal ideas in architecture, forcefully fol- 
lowed, may result in even greater works 


than have already distinguished’ these 
architects. And certainly it is to be said 
that The Architectural Record is doing no 
more than voicing the sense of clergy, 
laity and architects in expressing a sincere 
appreciation of the past works of Cram, 
Goodhue and Ferguson, and an _ equally 
earnest hope that their success and attain- 
ment as individuals will be as great as 
their success and attainment as one of the 
foremost firms of American architects. 


In the July (1913) issue 
of The _ Architectural 
Record there occurred an 
unfortunate and uninten- 
tional omission. The is- 
sue was devoted to mat- 
ters of architectural in- 
terest in and about Phil- 
adelphia, and among other articles appeared 
a critical study of “Three Types of Geor- 
gian Architecture,” by H. D. Eberlein. Sev- 
eral illustrations in this article were taken 
from “Colonial Homes of Philadelphia and 
Its Neighborhood,” a book recently pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Company. This 
book was the result of collaboration of Mr. 
Eberlein and Mr. H. M. Lippincott, and the 
joint authorship did not, unfortunately, ap- 
pear in the credits beneath the illustrations 
in question—an omission as unfortunate as 
it was unintentional and regretted by the 
Editor. 


Errata, 
July, 1913. 


Announcement is made 
of the establishment of 
the first chair of city 

Professorship in planning in an American 
Civic Design. university. The pioneer 
is the University of IIli- 
nois. Following the Eng- 
lish precedent, it is called 
the chair of Civic Design. The incumbent 
is to be Charles Mulford Robinson. This 
action of the trustees follows instruction 
which was given by Mr. Robinson during 
three brief visits in the last academic year, 
to a group of seniors in the division of 
Landscape Gardening of the College of 
Agriculture. Mr. Robinson, while taking 
charge of the course, will be in residence 
for only brief periods, the arrangement 
leaving him free to continue his profes- 
sional city planning work. 


Harvard and the University of Michigan 
have, for some years, given city plannin,; 
courses in their departments of Landscap: 
Architecture, but the instruction has bee: 
wholly by the teachers in those depart 
ments. Columbia has had an outside le: 
turer on city planning. Wisconsin and 
Cornell have recognized the subject, though 
making it incidental to other instruction 
The University of California is said to b 
contemplating the institution of such a 
course. Illinois, however, is the first uni 
versity to create a distinct professorship in 
it. The action is largely due to the pr 
gressiveness of Ralph Rodney Root, a grad 
uate of the Cornell and Harvard courses, 
who assumed charge of the Landscape Gar 
dening division at Illinois last Fall As is 
little known, the Illinois division of Land 
scape Gardening is probably the oldest in 
the United States, it having been offered 
there forty-five years ago. In the number of 
students enrolled, it is one of the largest, 
if not the largest, in the United States. 
During the months of 
September and October 
Knoxville, Tennessee is 
the locale of the National 
Conservation Exposition 
This exposition is one of 
the largest ever held in 
the South, the grounds 
embracing lakes and drives laid out in over 
a hundred acres—a beautiful park among 
the foothills of the Smoky Mountains. 
There are eleven large buildings and numer 
ous smaller ones, affording an aggregate 


& 


The National 
Conservation 
Exposition, 


area of ten acres of exhibit space. 

The purposes of the National Conserva 
tion Exposition are more than the prom 
tion of mere development—effort is d 
rected rather toward making the develo 
ment of turning th 
natural resources of the country into per 
petual sources of wealth. It illustrates t] 
warp in which the resources of forests 
waters, minerals, wild animal life and huma 
efficiency may be more effectively utilize 
how modern machinery lightens labor a1 
increases production, and how many assets 
that now go to waste may be converte 


permanency, and 


into sources of revenue. 

Conservation should be a national issu 
and affects the architectural profession 
more ways than one, by reason of the co! 
stant use of natural materials in finish 
building products, and in the prophecy 
future centralization of all city heatin 
lighting and power for the conservation 
coal. 
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